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Tenth  Anniversary  Season  of  the  Esplanack  Concerts 


Arthur  Fiedler,  Conductor 


THURSDAY,  JULY  7,  AT  8.30 
Programme 

1.  Entrance  of  the  Guests  into  the  Wartburg, 

from  “Tannhauser”  Wagner 

2.  Symphony  No.  3,  “Eroica,”  First  movement, 

Allegro  con  brio Beethoven 

3.  Largo  from  “Xerxes” Handel 

(Solo  Violin:  Gaston  Elcus) 

4.  Overture  to  “Tannhauser” Wagner 

Interval 

5.  Introduction  to  Act  III,  “Lohengrin”. . . .\ 

6.  “Dreams,”  A study  for  “Tristan  and 

Isolde”  / RICHARD 

7.  Prize  Song  from  “The  Mastersingers  of)  WAGNER 

Nuremberg”  (arranged  by  Wilhelmj)! 

8.  The  Ride  of  the  Valkyries  from  “Die) 

Walkure”  / 

FRIDAY,  JULY  8,  AT  8.30 
Programme 

1.  Military  March  Schubert 

2.  Symphony  in  B minor  “Unfinished,”  First 

movement,  Allegro  moderato Schubert 

3.  Irish  Tune  from  County  Derry Grainger 

4.  Symphonic  Poem,  “Danse  Macabre” Saint-Saens 

Interval 

5.  “By  the  Beautiful  Blue  Danube,”  Waltzes Strauss 

6.  Ballet  Music  from  “Faust” Gounod 

Valse  — Dance  of  Phryne  — Bacchanale 

7.  “Spring”  (for  string  orchestra) Grieg 

8.  Russian  Sailors’  Dance,  from  “Red  Poppy” Gliere 

SUNDAY,  JULY  10,  AT  8.30 
Programme 

1.  Swedish  Coronation  March Svendsen 

2.  Overture  to  “Egmont”. Beethoven 

3.  Scherzo  from  the  Octet Mendelssohn 

4.  Symphony  No.  1 in  C minor Brahms 

Finale:  Adagio;  Allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio 
Interval 

5.  Symphonic  Poem,  “Finlandia” Sibelius 

6.  “Waltz  of  the  Flowers”  from  Suite  “Nut- 

cracker”   Tchaikovsky 

7.  Evening  Prayer  from  “Hansel  and  Gretel” 

Humperdinck 

8.  First  Hungarian  Dance,  in  G minor Brahms 


Occasional  Notes 

The  Opening  Programme  of  the  Tenth  Anniver- 
sary Season  of  the  Esplanade  Concerts  devotes 
special  attention  to  the  works  of  Richard  Wagner, 
the  one-hundred-twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  whose 
birth  is  being  celebrated  this  year.  Wagner’s  name 
will  appear  frequently  on  the  programmes  of  this 
Anniversary  Season. 

Dreams.  Between  the  years  1857  and  1859 
Wagner  wrote  a series  of  Five  Poems  for  soprano 
and  pianoforte  to  texts  by  Mathilde  Wesendonck, 
to  whom  he  dedicated  his  magnificent  opera  Tristan 
and  Isolde,  also  completed  in  these  years.  Two  of 
these  songs,  Dreams  and  In  the  Greenhouse,  he 
named  “Studies  for  Tristan  and  Isolde .” 

He  struggled  hard  and  long  with  a passage  in 
the  opera,  making  no  progress  until  the  thought 
suddenly  came  to  him  in  the  form  of  a song.  Later, 
he  wrote  to  Mathilde : “The  pencilling  of  the  song 
— I found  that  too — whence  sprang  the  Night  Scene 
(in  Tristan).  This  song  has  pleased  me  better  than 
the  whole  proud  scene ! Heavens,  it’s  finer  than  all 
I have  made!  It  thrills  'to  my  deepest  nerve!” 
He  performed  if;  urn  ow  in  an  arrange- 

ment for  small  orcheoa'a  as  a uirtliday  greeting. 

Prelude  to  Act  III.  “The  Mastersingers  of 
Nuremberg.”  It  is  in  the  first  scene  of  the  third 
act  of  this  opera  that  Walther  first  sings  the  justly 
successful  Prize  Song  of  the  final  scene,  the  song 
that  wins  Eva’s  hand  for  him  in  the  Mastersingers’ 
contest.  The  music  of  the  prelude  analyzes  the 
state  of  mind  of  Hans  Sachs,  the  beloved  cobbler 
of  Nuremburg,  and  tells  of  his  sadness,  his  realiza- 
tion that  the  key  to  spiritual  happiness  is  renuncia- 
tion. A solemn  theme  from  the  horns  suggests  at 
once  Hans  Sachs’s  nobility,  and  the  triumph  that 
is  to  be  the  cobbler-poet’s  at  the  culmination  of  the 
opera. 

Finlandia.  Sibelius  has  said  : “There  is  a mis- 
taken impression  abroad  that  my  themes  are  often 
folk  melodies.  I have  never  used  a theme  that  was 
not  of  my  own  invention.  Thus  the  thematic  ma- 
terial of  Finlandia  and  En  Saga  is  entirely  my 
own.”  Avoiding  actual  folk  melodies,  Sibelius  has 
succeeded  in  creating  original  themes  of  so  pro- 
nounced a national  character  as  to  deceive  even 
those  well  versed  in  the  material  of  folk  song.  This 
music  has  roused  a nation. 


MONDAY,  JULY  11,  AT  8.30 
Programme 

1.  Georgian  March,  from  “Caucasian  Sketches” 

Ippolitov-lvanov 

2.  Symphony  No.  5,  in  E minor Tchaikovsky 

Second  Movement:  Andante  cantabile,  con 
alcuna  Licenza 
(Solo  Horn:  Joseph  Singer) 

3.  Chanson  Triste  Tchaikovsky 

4.  Overture  to  “Russian  and  Ludmilla” Glinka 

Interval 

5.  “Tales  from  the  Vienna  Woods,”  Waltzes Strauss 

6.  Prelude  to  Act  III,  “The  Mastersingers  of 

Nuremberg”  Wagner 

7.  Prayer  of  Thanksgiving Valerius 

8.  March,  “Gypsy  Baron” Strauss 

TUESDAY,  JULY  12,  AT  8.30 
Programme 

1.  Turkish  March  Mozart 

2.  Symphony  in  G major,  “Surprise” Haydn 

I.  Adagio  cantabile;  Vivace  assai 

II.  Andante 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegro  molto 

IV.  Allegro  di  molto 

3.  Third  Slavonic  Dance Dvorak 

Interval 

4.  Gems  from  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 

5.  “Wine,  Woman  and  Song,”  Waltzes Strauss 

6.  Scherzo  from  “A  Midsummer  Night’s 

Dream”  Mendelssohn 

7.  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever Sousa 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  13,  AT  8.30 
Paul  Cherkassky,  Conducting 
Programme 

1.  Wedding  March  from  “Le  Coq  d’Or”  Rimsky-Korsakov 

2.  Overture  to  “Euryanthe” Weber 

3.  Symphonic  Poem:  “The  Swan  of  Tuonela " .Sibelius 

(English  Horn:  Louis  Speyer) 

4.  Night  on  Bald  Mountain Moussorgsky 

Interval 

5.  “Samson  and  Delilah,”  Fantasia Saint-Saens 

6.  “Thousand  and  One  Nights,”  Waltzes Strauss 

7.  Song  to  the  Evening  Star,  from  “Tannhauser”  Wagner 

(Trombone  solo:  Jacob  Raichman) 

8.  Dance  of  the  Buffoons  from  “Snow-Maiden” 

Rimsky-Korsakov 


* Please  keep  this  Programme  Through  the  Week  ★ 

If  in  any  degree  you  can  help  share  the  financial  support  as  well  as  the  enjoyment  of  this  music,  place  a contribution  in  one  of  the  Fund  Boxes 
marked  by  white  pennants  on  the  concert  grounds,  or  mail  it  to  the  Esplanade  Concerts  Fund,  Merchants  National  Bank,  28  State  St.,  Boston. 
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Judge  Frederick  P.  Cabot,  first  president  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  addressed  the  Esplanade  Concert  audience,  August 
7,  1930,  in  these  words: 

There  is  something  contagious  in  enjoying  these  concerts  to- 
gether. Music  makes  its  common  appeal,  no  matter  what  the  differ- 
ence in  our  spoken  words. 

Our  hurried  living,  our  crowding  in  rooms  and  apartments, 
leaves  our  lives  all  too  bare.  But  out  here  in  this  perfect  setting  of 
wide  space,  of  river  and  sky,  we  are  made  wonderfully  happy;  our 
troubles  smooth  out;  the  appeal  of  our  inner  seeing,  our  inner  hear- 
ing, brings  to  us  a sense  of  what  is  durable,  and  of  what  leads  for- 
ward, a sense  of  significant  cadence.” 

When  weather  turns  colder,  and  music  slips  indoors  for  the  beginning 
of  another  season  of  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  this 
sense  of  what  is  durable,”  this  “sense  of  significant  cadence”  will  be 
found  in  the  Oichestras  acoustically  perfect  Symphony  Hall,  where  Serge 
Koussevitzky  will  lead  his  110  unmatched  musicians  in  programmes  of 
great  music.  The  coming  season  will  mark  his  fifteenth  consecutive  year  as 
conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Both  in  the  longer  series  of  twenty-four  Friday  afternoon  and  twenty- 
four  Saturday  evening  concerts,  and  in  the  shorter  series  of  six  Monday 
evening  and  six  Tuesday  afternoon  concerts,  the  great  Orchestra  will  be 
heard  to  its  fullest  advantage. 

A detailed  prospectus  announcing  the  works  and  soloists  to  be  heard 
will  be  available  shortly,  and  will  be  mailed  to  all  those  who  send  the 
attached  blank  to  Symphony  Hall. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 

Kindly  send  information  about  the  season  1938-1939  to 

Name  

Address  


I should  also  like  to  receive  information  about  the  Orchestra’s  Berk- 
shire Symphonic  Festival  at  “Tanglewood,”  August  4,  6,  7,  11,  13,  14. 


TENTH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON 

of  the 

esplanade  concerts 


ARTHUR  FIEDLER,  Conductor 

Orchestra  of  Members  of  the  Boston  Symphony 

Friday  Morning,  July  15,  at  10:00 


First  Children's  Programme 

Elmr 

1.  March,  “Pomp  ancl  Circumstance  

2.  First  Movement,  Symphony  No.  5 in  C minor  Bet  I hot 

Allegro  con  brio 

. .Mozart 

9.  The  Sleigh  Ride  . 

6 Grieg 

“■  SUiK'  '' Morlg  Mood  ^ In  .he  Hail  oY  .he  Trod  King 

Handel 

r.  Largo,  from  “Xerxes”  

J (Solo  Violin:  Gaston  Ercus) 

....  White 

6 Two  Miniatures  

Hippo  Dance  - Mosquito  Dance 

. . W aldteufel 

7.  Waltz,  “Espaha”  • ■ ' . . , gousa 

8.  March,  “The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever  

A Second  Children's  Program™,  mill  be  given  on  “ 

„“oiOO  and  a Third  on  Wednesday  m.rn.nv,  M,  «■  ** 


■ 

. 

■ 
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*%enth  Anniversary 

\ Season  of  the  \ 

\ Esplanade  Concerts 

Arthur  Fiedler,  Conduct \ 


Orchestra  of  Members  of  the  Boston  Symphony 


Every  Evening  at  8:30,  July  7 to  July  31,  1938 

(Omitting  Saturdays) 


Tenth  Anniversary  Season  of  the  Esplanade  Concerts 


Arthur  Fiedler,  Conductor 


★ 


THURSDAY,  JULY  14,  AT  8.30 
Programme 

1.  Georgian  March,  from  “Caucasian  Sketches” 

Ippolitov-Ivanov 

2.  Symphony  No.  5,  in  E minor Tchaikovsky 

Second  Movement:  Andante  cantabile,  con 
alcuna  licenza 
(Solo  Horn:  Joseph  Singer) 

3.  Chanson  Triste  Tchaikovsky 

4.  Overture  to  “Russian  and  Ludmilla” Glinka 

Interval 

5.  “Tales  from  the  Vienna  Woods,”  Waltzes Strauss 

6.  Prelude  to  Act  III,  “The  Mastersingers  of 

Nuremberg”  Wagner 

7.  Prayer  of  Thanksgiving Valerius 

8.  March,  “Gypsy  Baron” Strauss 


FRIDAY,  JULY  15,  AT  8.30 
Programme 

1.  March  from  “The  Queen  of  Sheba” Gounod 

2.  Largo  from  Symphony,  “From  the  New 

World”  Dvorak 

3.  Hora  Staccato  Dinicu-Heifetz 

4.  Overture  to  “Orpheus  in  the  Underworld”.  .Offenbach 

Interval 


5.  Ballet  Suite,  “La  Source” Delibes 

Scarf  Dance  — Love  Scene  — Variation  — 
Circassian  Dance 


6.  Eili,  Eili 

(Solo  Trumpet:  Roger  Voisin) 

7.  Waltz,  “The  Skaters” 

8.  Polka,  “Thunder  and  Lightning” 


Waldteufel 
. . . .Strauss 


SUNDAY,  JULY  17,  AT  8.30 
Charles  O’Connell,  Guest  Conductor 
Programme 

1.  Symphony  No.  7 in  A major Beethoven 

I.  Poco  sostenuto;  Vivace 

II.  Allegretto 

III.  Presto;  Assai  meno  presto 

IV.  Allegro  con  brio 

Interval 


2.  Overture,  “The  Marriage  of  Figaro” Mozart 

3.  Chorale  Bach-C ailliet 

4.  “Invitation  to  the  Dance” Weber-Berlioz 

5.  Entrance  of  the  Gods  into  Valhalla Wagner 


Occasional  Notes 

In  War  Time.  In  that  he  received  his  inspira- 
tion from  nationalistic  sources,  MacDowell  may  be 
classed  with  such  contemporaries  as  Grieg  and 
Dvorak.  His  “Programme-music,”  however,  main- 
tains the  best  sense  of  that  term ; and,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Indian  Suite,  it  attempts  merely  to  sug- 
gest poetic  ideas.  “In  War  Time,”  which  is  the 
third  movement  of  the  Suite,  is  based  on  Indian 
melodies,  of  which  an  Atlantic  Coast  tribal  song 
and  a Dakota  theme  are  the  most  prominent.  There 
are  characteristic  features  of  the  Iroquois  scalp 
dance.  Edward  MacDowell,  the  foremost  American 
composer  of  his  day,  dedicated  this  Suite  to  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Overture  to  “Russlan  and  Ludmilla.”  Glinka 
has  been  called  the  father  of  Russian  music.  His 
historical  operas  with  their  brilliantly  colored 
music  inspired  a whole  school  of  Russian  com- 
posers. The  story  of  “Russian  and  Ludmilla”  was 
derived  from  an  old  folk  tradition  by  the  great 
Russian  poet  Pushkin.  It  tells  of  Ludmilla,  the 
daughter  of  an  ancient  king  of  Kiev,  of  how  she 
was  carried  away  by  a magician  and  how  her 
father  sent  three  knights  to  bring  her  hack,  promis- 
ing her  hand  to  the  rescuer.  Russian,  whom  she 
loved,  found  a magic  sword,  but  was  laid  in  sleep 
by  the  abducting  magician,  who  brought  back  Lud- 
milla to  her  father,  demanding  her  hand  in  mar- 
riage. Russian,  awakened,  exposed  the  wicked  plot 
and  wed  Ludmilla.  In  the  coda  there  is  a descend- 
ing whole-tone  theme  which  typifies  the  wizard 
and  his  magic. 

Romeo  and  Juliet.  The  earliest  of  the  major 
Tchaikovsky  scores,  this  work  was  based  on  the 
play  of  Shakespeare.  There  is  a solemn  introduc- 
tion depicting  Friar  Lawrence.  A stormy  “allegro 
with  sword  cuts”  follows ; this  is  the  raucous  street 
fighting  of  the  defenders  of  Montague  and  Capulet. 
A contrasting  theme  tells  of  the  love  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet.  Much  is  made  of  the  luminous  garden 
where  the  lovers  meet  on  a midsummer  night,  and 
the  tragic  tale  is  worked  out  in  terms  of  these 
motives. 

Prayer  of  Thanksgiving.  Adrianus  Valerius 
was  one  of  the  long  string  of  composers  who  have 
unwillingly  passed  through  the  legal  mill.  Borrow- 
ing time  from  various  professional  duties,  he  com- 
posed many  songs,  among  which  this  Prayer  is  the 
most  well  known  today.  Published  in  1621  in  a 
collection  of  national  songs  of  the  Netherlands,  it 
recreates  for  us  the  rejoicing  of  this  legal  musician 
and  his  people  in  a Dutch  victory  over  Spanish 
aggression. 


MONDAY,  JULY  18,  AT  8.30 
Programme 

1.  Hungarian  Maroh,  from  “The  Damnation 

of  Faust” Berlioz 

2.  Symphony  in  G minor Mozart 

I.  Allegro  molto  III.  Menuetto;  Trio 
II.  Andante  IV.  Finale:  Allegro  assai 

3.  “In  War  Time,”  from  the  Indian  Suite MacDowell 

Interval 

4.  Suite,  “Peer  Gynt” Grieg 

Morning  Mood  — Anitra’s  Dance  — In  the  Hall  of 

the  Troll  King 

5.  Meditation  from  “Thai's” Massenet 

(Solo  Violin:  Gaston  Elcus) 

6.  Soviet  Iron  Foundry Mossolov 

7.  “Waltz  of  the  Flowers,”  from  Suite, 

“The  Nutcracker” Tchaikovsky 

TUESDAY,  JULY  19,  AT  8.30 
Programme 

Procession  of  the  Sardar Ippolitov-Ivanov 

Andante  con  moto  from  the  Symphony  in 

G major  Schubert 

Tango,  “Silver  Shadows” Repper 

Marche  Slave T chaikovsky 

Interval 

Overture,  “Der  Freisohiitz” Weber 

Finale  from  the  Violin  Concerto Mendelssohn 

(Solo  part  played  by  all  the  first  violins) 

Irish  Tune  from  County  Derry Grainger 

March,  “Pomp  and  Circumstance” Elgar 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  20,  AT  8.30 
Paul  Cherkassky,  Conducting 
Programme 

1.  Triumphal  March  from  “Sigurd  Jorsalfar” Grieg 

2.  “The  Young  Prince  and  the  Young  Princess,” 

from  “Scheherazade” Rimsky-Korsakov 

3.  Prelude  to  “The  Deluge” Saint-Saens 

(Solo  Violin:  Gaston  Elcus) 

4.  Overture  Fantasia,  “Romeo  and  Juliet”. . .Tchaikovsky 

Interval 

5.  Egyptian  Ballet Luigini 

Allegro  non  troppo  Andante 

Allegretto  Finale 

6.  Intermezzo  from  “I  Pagliacci” Leoncavallo 

7.  Hopak  from  “The  Fair  at  Sorochinski” 

M oussorgsky-Liadov 

8.  Bacohanale  from  “Faust” Gounod 


* Please  keep  this  Programme  Through  the  JVeek  ★ 

If  in  any  degree  you  can  help  share  the  financial  support  as  well  as  the  enjoyment  of  this  music,  place  a contribution  in  one  of  the  Fund  Boxes 
marked  by  white  pennants  on  the  concert  grounds,  or  mail  it  to  the  Esplanade  Concerts  Fund,  Merchants  National  Bank,  28  State  St.,  Boston. 
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From  an  Article  by  Moses  Smith  in  the 
Boston  Evening  Transcript,  June  24,  1938. 

The  present  position  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  perhaps 
unique  in  the  world.  The  long  season  of  subscription  concerts  at  home 
and  appearances  on  the  road  have  almost  from  the  beginning  been 
marked  by  the  highest  available  artistic  standards.  These  concerts  have 
not  often  been  within  the  reach  of  “the  forgotten  man.”  The  Pops  Con- 
certs, an  institution  almost  as  old  as  the  parent  series,  made  considerable 
progress  in  this  direction.  Through  the  spring  it  has  been  possible  to 
hear  a first-class  orchestra  through  a complete  evening’s  program  at  a 
price  less  than  the  admission  charge  to  most  neighborhood  movie  houses. 

With  the  death  of  Major  Higginson,  founder  and  sustainer  of  the 
Orchestra  for  many  years,  and  one  who  himself  regarded  his  position  as 
that  of  public  trust,  it  has  become  almost  a truism  to  refer  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  as  a public  institution. 

There  is  something  spectacular  and  even  healthy  in  the  newest  de- 
velopment, which  says,  in  effect:  “We  (the  trustees)  recognize  that  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  for  all  of  the  people,  without  regard  to 
economic  status.  We  hope  and  even  have  a right  to  expect  that  those  who 
enjoy  the  Orchestra’s  music-making  will  pay  for  the  privilege  and  even 
help  to  pay  for  the  possibility  of  the  Orchestra  being  heard  by  others 
less  fortunate.  But  we  are  now  also  prepared,  within  certain  necessary 
limits,  to  stand  sponsors  for  making  the  Orchestra  available  to  those  who 
cannot  pay  a single  cent  towards  its  maintenance.”  Thus  is  the  cause  of 
democracy  advanced. 


There  are  concert  series  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  to  meet 
every  demand  of  time  and  purse.  Whether  your  choice  is  one  of  the 
shorter  series  of  six  monthly  Monday  evening  or  Tuesday  afternoon  con- 
certs, or  of  the  longer  series  of  twenty-four  Friday  afternoons  or  Saturday 
evenings,  you  will  hear  Serge  Koussevitzky  and  his  no  superlative  musi- 
cians to  their  best  advantage  — in  acoustically  perfect  Symphony  Hall. 
Those  who  are  not  already  season  ticket  holders  are  invited  to  make  use 
of  the  attached  blank. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 

Kindly  send  information  about  the  season  1938-1939  to 

Name  

Address  


I should  also  like  to  receive  information  about  the  Orchestra’s  Berk- 
shire Symphonic  Festival  at  “Tanglewood,”  August  4,  6,  7,  11,  13,  14. 


TENTH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON 

of  the 

ESPLANADE  CONCERTS 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER,  Conductor 

Orchestra  of  Members  of  the  Boston  Symphony 


Reprinted  from  “The  Gramophone London 


Wednesday  Morning,  July  20,  1938,  at  10:00 


Second  Children’s  Programme 


1.  Marche  Militaire Schubert 

2.  Andante  from  the  “Surprise”  Symphony  Haydn 

3.  Suite,  “The  Nutcracker”  Tchaikovsky 

Chinese  Dance  — Russian  Dance 

4.  Gavotte  from  the  Suite  in  D major  Bach 

5.  Dance  of  the  Warriors,  from  “Prince  Igor”  Borodin 

6.  Intermezzo  from  “Cavalleria  Rusticana”  Mascagni 

7.  March  from  “Tannhauser”  Wagner 

8.  Waltz,  “The  Skaters”  Waldteufel 

9.  March,  “Up  the  Street”  Morse 


A Third  Children’s  Programme  will  be  given  on  Wednesday 
Morning,  July  27,  at  10:00 


THE  ENGLISH  HORN 


In  Symphony  Hal!  where  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra plays  in  winter,  there  is  a collection  of  old  musical  in- 
struments which  are  interesting  ancestors  of  the  instruments 
now  used  in  the  orchestra.  A very  beautiful  one,  the  English 
horn  shown  here,  was  played  in  Munich,  Germany,  seventy- 


three  years  ago  at  a performance  of  Richard  Wagner’s  opera 
about  the  legendary  lovers  Tristan  and  Isolda. 

You  can  see  how  the  instrument  found  its  name.  In 
French  it  was  called  “cor  angle’’ — a bent  horn;  but  some- 
one wrote  “angle”  this  way:  “Anglais,”  which  sounds  the 
same  but  means  “English.”  Ever  since  it  has  been  called 
the  “English”  horn.  Modern  English  horns  are  straight 
like  their  smaller  brothers  the  oboes,  but  they  have  bent 
mouthpieces. 


Season  of  the 

Esplanade  Cokcerts 

Arthur  FiecllaA  Conduct ( 

*rw  I 


Orchestra  of  Members  of  the  Boston  Symphony 


Every  Evening  at  8:30,  July  7 to  July  31,  1938 

(Omitting  Saturdays) 


d 


Tenth  Anniversary  Season  of  the  Esplanade  Concerts 


Arthur  Fiedler,  Conductor 


★ 


THURSDAY,  JULY  21,  AT  8.30 


Programme 

1.  French  Military  March  Saint-Saens 

2.  Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik  Mozart 

I.  Allegro  III.  Menuetto:  Allegretto 

II.  Romanza:  Andante  IV.  Rondo:  Allegro 

3.  Allegretto  Grazioso  from  Symphony  No.  2 . . . .Brahms 

4.  Farandole  from  “L’Arlesienne”  Bizet 

Interval 


5.  Overture,  “A  Midsummer  Night’s 


Dream”  Mendelssohn 

6.  Ave  Maria  Schubert 

7.  Waltzes  from  “Cagliostro”  Strauss 

8.  Ghost  of  the  Warrior Grossman 


FRIDAY,  JULY  22,  AT  8.30 


Programme 

1.  Entrance  of  the  Boyards  Halvorsen 

2.  Overture,  “William  Tell”  Rossini 

3.  Larghetto  from  Symphony  No.  1 Schumann 

4.  “Ballabile,”  Ballet  Movement  from  “Aida” Verdi 

Interval 

5.  Magic  Fire  Music  from  “Die  Walkure” Wagner 

6.  Judex  Gounod 

7.  “Wine,  Woman  and  Song,”  Waltzes  Strauss 

8.  American  Patrol  Meacham 


SUNDAY,  JULY  24,  AT  8.30 
Wheeler  Beckett,  Guest  Conductor 


Programme 

1.  Triumphal  March  from  “Aida”  Verdi 

2.  Larghetto  from  Symphony  No.  2 Beethoven 

3.  Incidental  Music  to  “A  Midsummer  Night’s 

Dream”  Mendelssohn 

Nocturne  — Scherzo 

4.  Overture,  “The  Flying  Dutchman” Wagner 

Interval 

5.  Prelude  to  “Hansel  and  Gretel” Humperdinck 

6.  Suite,  “L’Arlesienne”  Bizet 

Prelude  — Adagietto  — Carillon 

7.  Liebesfreud- Kreisler 

8.  Procession  of  the  Sardar  Ippolit ov-Ivanov 


Occasional  Notes 

The  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Birth 
of  Georges  Bizet  will  be  marked  during  this  third 
week  of  the  Esplanade  Concerts.  Bizet,  born  in 
Paris  in  1838,  died  there  in  1875.  Winner  of  the 
Prix  de  Rome,  composer  of  operas  and  symphonic 
works,  exceptional  pianist  and  fertile  innovator  in 
the  colorful  field  of  orchestration,  he  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  French  composers.  His 
masterpiece  Carmen  (1875)  is  performed  where- 
ever  opera  is  heard,  and  several  others  of  his 
works  for  the  theatre  still  hold  the  boards — 
notably  Les ■ P&cheurs  de  Perles  and  La  Jolie  Fille 
de  Perth,  the  latter  of  which  is  based  on  the  tale 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  incidental  music  to 
Alphonse  Daudet’s  play  L'Arldsienne  (1872),  or 
The  Woman  of  Arles,  most  frequently  appears 
today  in  the  form  of  two  orchestral  suites  ; it  is 
one  of  the  first  scores  to  employ  the  saxox>hone, 
invented  in  1840  by  Adolphe  Sax  of  Paris.  In  no 
work  is  Bizet’s  fondness  for  local  color  more  hap- 
pily demonstrated. 

Ouverture  to  “The  Frying  Dutchman.”  Wag- 
ner sailed  with  his  -wife  Minna  from  a small  Prus- 
sian seaport  for  London  in  1S39.  Beating  through 
storm  after  storm,  the  little  Tlietis  consumed  three 
and  a half  weeks  for  a journey  which  usually  took 
but  eight  days.  The  dark  turbulence  of  the  sea  and 
the  superstitions  of  the  sailors,  who  thought  Wag- 
ner and  his  wife — the  sole  passengers — in  some 
mysterious  way  responsible  for  the  hideous  succes- 
sion of  storms,  brought  into  the  composer’s  mind 
the  ancient  legend  of  the  Flying  Dutchman,  pos- 
sibilities for  the  dramatic  treatment  of  which  had 
interested  him  for  several  years.  While  riding  out 
one  excessively  treacherous  gale  in  a Norwegian 
fjord,  Wagner  heard  the  crew  sing  a sailors’  song 
which  he  later  elaborated  for  the  opera. 

Certainly  this  overture  ranks  with  such  great 
dramatic  conceptions  as  Beethoven’s  Coriolanus 
and  Bgmont ; it  is  an  eloquent  forerunner  of  Wag- 
ner’s later  work.  The  motive  thundered  out  by  the 
trombones  at  the  beginning'  is  the  Dutchman’s,  and 
the  searingly  discordant  figure  that  follows  signi- 
fies the  curse  placed  upon  the  Dutchman  for  swear- 
ing that  lie  Would  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
though  Hell  itself  should  defy  him.  He  is  cursed 
to  sail  the  seas  endlessly,  release  only  being  found 
in  a faithful  woman’s  love.  Once  every  seven  years 
he  may  come  on  shore  to  seek  his  redeemer — an 
errand,  apparently,  of  considerable  amusement  and 
slight  risk  to  Satan. 

The  theme  of  redemption — Senta’s  ballad  in  the 
opera — is  sung  by  the  English  horn.  It  is  followed 
by  more  stormy  suggestions,  and  the  music  of  the 
sailors’  chorus.  The  end  of  the  overture,  like  the 
end  of  the  opera  which  it  summarizes,  recounts  the 
triumph  of  the  Dutchman  over  his  curse  through 
the  devotion  of  Senta. 


MONDAY,  JULY  25,  AT  8.30 
Programme 

1.  Military  Polonaise  C hopin-Glazounov 

2.  Suite  from  “Carmen”  Bizet 

Introduction  to  Act  I — Aragonaise  — Intermezzo 
— Seguidilla  — The  Dragoons — The  Toreadors 

3.  “Fugato  on  a Well-Known  Theme” McBride 

4.  Finale  from  the  Fourth  Symphony  Tchaikovsky 

Interval 

5.  Overture,  “Sakuntala”  Goldmark 

6.  Intermezzo  from  “Cavalleria  Rusticana”  . ..  .Mascagni 

7.  Waltz  from  “Faust”  Gounod 

8.  The  Arkansas  Traveler  Guion 


TUESDAY,  JULY  26,  AT  8.30 
Programme 


1.  Overture,  “The  Impresario”  Mozart 

2.  Symphony  No.  1 in  G major  Beethoven 


I.  Adagio-  molto;  Allegro  con  brio 
II.  Andante  cantabile  con  moto 

III.  Menuetto;  Allegro  molto  e vivace;  Trio 

IV.  Finale:  Adagio;  Allegro  molto  e vivace 

3.  Overture  to  “Rienzi”  Wagner 

Interval 

4.  Rhapsody,  “Espana”  Chabrier 

5.  Victor  Herbert  Favorites Arranged  by  Sanford 

6.  “Estudiantina,”  Waltzes  Waldteufel 

7.  Seventh  Slavonic  Dance  Dvorak 


Children’s  Programme:  Wednesday  Morning, 
July  27,  at  10.00 


WEDNESDAY,  JULY  27,  AT  8.30 
Paul  Cherkassky,  Conducting 


Programme 

1.  March,  “El  Capitan”  Sousa 

2.  Overture,  “Robespierre”  Litolff 

3.  “On  the  Steppes  of  Central  Asia” Borodin 

4.  Symphonic  Poem,  “Les  Preludes”  Liszt 

Interval 

5.  Fantasia,  “I  Pagliacci”  Leoncavallo 

6.  “Voices  of  Spring,”  Waltzes  Strauss 

7.  Solveig’s  Song  from  “Peer  Gynt”  Grieg 

8.  Procession  of  Bacchus  from  “Sylvia” Delibes 


* Please  keep  this  Programme  Through  the  IVeek  * 

If  in  any  degree  you  can  help  share  the  financial  support  as  well  as  the  enjoyment  of  this  music,  place  a contribution  in  one  of  the  Fund  Boxes 
marked  by  white  pennants  on  the  concert  grounds,  or  mail  it  to  the  Esplanade  Concerts  Fund,  Merchants  National  Bank,  28  State  St.,  Boston. 


IN  THE  ROLLING  HILLS  of  western  Massachusetts,  three  hours’ 
drive  from  the  Charles  River,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Serge 
Koussevitzky,  conductor,  will  assemble  its  superlative  forces  for  six  con- 
certs of  great  music  at  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival.  “Tanglewood,” 
the  estate  on  which  the  new  “shed”  pictured  above  has  been  built  to 
protect  audience  and  orchestra  from  the  elements,  has  witnessed  many 
generations  of  creative  activity.  Here  it  was  that  Hawthorne  planned 
his  Tanglewood  Tales  and  completed  The  House  of  the  .Seven  Gables. 
In  near-by  Pittsfield,  Herman  Melville  worked  on  Moby  Dick,  that  ex- 
traordinary epic  of  the  whale  fishery.  These  Berkshire  Hills  are  the 
cradle  of  significant  achievement! 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY  will  inaugurate  the  beautiful  new  struc- 
ture with  a performance  of  Beethoven’s  Ninth  Symphony,  four  soloists 
and  the  Cecilia  Society  of  Boston  assisting.  Among  the  many  other  sym- 
phonies on  the  programmes  are  Beethoven’s  Pastorale,  Brahms’  Fourth, 
Schumann’s  Spring,  Sibelius’  First  and  Tchaikovsky’s  Sixth.  On  August 
11,  the  final  scene  of  the  first  act  of  Wagner’s  Die  Walkure  and  the  whole 
last  act  of  Siegfried  will  be  heard  with  four  soloists. 

COMPLETE  INFORMATION  may  be  obtained  from  the  Berkshire 
Symphonic  Festival,  Inc.,  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts,  or  at  Symphony 
Hall. 
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Tenth  Anniversary  Season  of  the  Esplanade  Concerts  ★ Arthur  Fiedler,  Conductor 


THURSDAY,  JULY  28,  AT  8.30 
Programme 

1.  Prelude  to  “Carmen”  Bizet 

2.  Overture  to  “Oberon”  Weber 

3.  Scherzo  from  Symphony  No.  3 in  E-flat 

major,  the  “Eroica”  Beethoven 

4.  Marche  Slave  Tchaikovsky 

Interval 

5.  Overture  to  “The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor”.  . . .Nicolai 

6.  Praeludium  Jiirnefelt 

7.  Kammenoi-Ostrow  Rubinstein 

8.  Molly  on  the  Shore  Grainger 


FRIDAY,  JULY  29,  AT  8.30 
Programme 

1.  Wedding  March  from  “Le  Coq  d’Or”  Rimsky-Korsakov 

2.  Suite  for  String  Orchestra  Corelli 

Sarabande — Gigue — Badinerie 

3.  Introduction  to  Act  III,  “Tristan  und  Isolde”. . . Wagner 

(English  Horn:  Louis  Speyer) 

4.  Second  Hungarian  Rhapsody  Liszt 

Interval 

5.  Scherzo  from  Symphony  No.  6 in  B minor, 

“Pathetique”  Tchaikovsky 

6.  Valse  Triste  Sibelius 

7.  Bacchanale  from  “Samson  and  Delilah”  . . .Saint-Saens 

8.  March,  “The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever” Sousa 


SUNDAY,  JULY  31,  AT  8.30 
Programme 

1.  Hungarian  March  from  “The  Damnation  of 


Faust”  Berlioz 

2.  Overture  to  “The  Barber  of  Seville” Rossini 

3.  Minuet  (for  strings)  Bolzoni 

4.  Ouverture  Solennelle,  “1812” Tchaikovsky 

Interval 

5.  Prelude  to  “The  Mastersingers  of 

Nuremberg”  Wagner 

6.  Air  on  the  G string  Bach-Wilhelmj 

7.  Malagueha  Lecuona-Grofe 

8.  Prayer  of  Thanksgiving  Valerius 


Occasional  Notes 

Wedding  March  from  “Le  Coq  d’Or.”  Rirnsky- 
Korsakov’s  opera  about  the  golden  rooster  which 
was  so  enchanted  by  the  scheming  magician  as  to 
point  out  the  direction  of  any  enemy’s  invasion, 
screaming  madly  all  the  while,  is  based  on  a charm- 
ing poem  of  the  same  title  by  Pushkin — the  poet 
dearest  to  the  hearts  of  all  Russians.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  act  of  the  opera,  foolish  old  King 
Dodon  is  triumphantly  entering  his  Russian  capital 
in  company  with  the  mysterious  Oriental  queen  he 
is  taking  to  wife.  His  approach  is  the  cue  for  mag- 
nificent pageantry  and  a blaze  of  fantastic  color, 
the  music  reflecting  all  the  bizarre  splendor  of  the 
scene. 


Suite  for  String  Orchestra.  Archangelo  Cor- 
relli,  a famous  Italian  violinist  and  composer,  was 
born  in  Fusignano  in  1053  and  died  in  Rome  in 
1713.  This  Suite  was  arranged  from  movements  of 
twelve  sonatas  for  stringed  instruments  published 
in  Rome  in  1700.  A sarabande  is  a slow,  stately 
dance  of  Spanish  origin a gigue,  or  jig,  is  the 
familiar  rollicking,  even  jocose  dance  named  for 
the  giga,  a small  ancestor  of  the  violin  used  in 
Italy  to  accompany  the  dance.  The  name  of  the 
final  movement  has  been  variously  defined  “foolery, 
foppery,  toying,  tumbling,  juggling,  any  kind  of 
apish  gamboling.” 


Introduction  to  Act  III,  “Tristan  und  Isolde.” 
Tristan  lies  upon  a couch  in  the  garden  of  his 
ancestral  castle  of  Ivareol  in  Brittany,  where  his 
faithful  attendant  Kurvenal  has  brought  him  to 
recover  from  a grave  wound,  but  the  beloved  Isolde 
alone  can  cure  him.  A shepherd  watches  'by  the 
shore  for  the  first  glint  of  the  sails  of  Isolde's 
ship.  So  long  as  they  fail  to  appear,  he  plays  a 
sad  song  on  his  pipe  (an  English  horn  behind  the 
scenes).  Autumn  has  come  to  Brittany;  falling 
leaves  litter  the  ruinous  ramparts.  Ivy  twines  upon 
walls  suffused  with  the  nostalgic  light  of  the  fad- 
ing sun  over  a still  sea.  There  is  gold  and  red 
and  purple  light  under  the  deep  blue  arch  of  the 
sky.  By  turns  the  orchestra  murmurs  mournfully 
of  Day,  that  is  the  enemy  of  Tristan  and  Isolde, 
and  of  the  great  spaces  of  the  empty  sea.  The 
shepherd’s  song,  floating  over  the  ramparts,  is  al- 
most lost  on  the  waiting  air. 


THESE  CONCERTS  were  founded  in  1929  by 
Arthur  Fiedler.  On  the  thirty-first  of  July,  1938,  they  are 
completing  their  tenth  anniversary  season.  An  innovation 
has  been  the  introduction  of  Children’s  Programmes 
played  weekly  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

Next  summer  the  eleventh  season  of  Esplanade  Con- 
certs will  take  place  in  the  new  Edward  Hatch  Memorial 
soon  to  be  constructed.  This  music  will  continue  to  be 
available  to  the  public  as,  similarly,  the  great  works  of 
literature  and  of  art  are  available  in  our  libraries  and 
museums. 


* Please  keep  this  Programme  Through  the  TVeek  ★ 

If  in  any  degree  you  can  help  share  the  financial  support  as  well  as  the  enjoyment  of  this  music,  place  a contribution  in  one  of  the  Fund  Boxes 
marked  by  white  pennants  on  the  concert  grounds,  or  mail  it  to  the  Esplanade  Concerts  Fund,  Merchants  National  Bank,  28  State  St.,  Boston. 


• • 


now  on 


Not  a handful  of  months  distant.  When  cold  evenings  come,  as  come 
they  must,  music  moves  indoors.  Then  Serge  Koussevitzky  will  assemble 
the  no  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall 
for  the  opening  concerts  of  the  Orchestra’s  Fifty-eighth  Season  on  Octo- 
ber 7 and  8 — a Friday  afternoon  and  a Saturday  evening.  On  twenty- 
three  more  Fridays  and  Saturdays  similar  concerts  will  be  given  by  the 
great  orchestra  and  its  renowned  conductor:  a season  embracing  music 
of  past  and  present  in  superlative  performance. 

On  Monday  evening  and  Tuesday  afternoon,  October  24  and  25,  the 
first  of  a series  of  six  monthly  pairs  of  concerts  will  be  given  by  the  same 
forces.  As  in  the  past,  these  programmes  will  be  devoted  largely  to  the 
established  masterworks  of  all  periods.  The  two  shorter  series  offer  a 
perfect  introduction  to  symphonic  music. 

Fortunately,  Symphony  Hall’s  perfect  acoustics  make  all  seats  de- 
sirable, but  the  Hall  is  open  daily  for  the  actual  examination  of  loca- 
tions by  those  with  special  preferences.  The  Subscription  Office  (Tele- 
phone: Commonwealth  1492)  will  gladly  tell  what  seats  are  available 
for  all  four  series. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 

Kindly  send  a prospectus  of  the  season  1938-1939  to 
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